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ADVERTISEMENT, 


HEN the Author of the following 
ſheets ventured to commit his thoughts 
to the preſs, he had no expettation of find- 
ing Readers beyond the verge of the Uni- 
verſity; but as a large impreſſion has been 
fold, —and the publiſher 1s now preparing 
for a Second Edition, —the Author has 
given 6 few more of his reflettions on the 
Influence of the Crown.—Theſe, like moſt 
ſecond parts, may be worſe than the firſt —= 
they are publiſhed however with the ſame 
intentions as the former, —a fincere deſire 
to undeceive the People in regard to the 
_ delufive projects laid before them, —and an 
ardent wiſh that they would not impute 

the errors of particular men to the account 
of any failure in the Conflitution, 


Dr. WATSON, Ge. 


8 IR. 

LTHOUGH I diſapprove of Anos 
nymous Correſpondence, yet as 
my name is too inſignificant to add 
weight to my arguments, the Public 
muſt excuſe. my reſerve on this head; 
but with you, Sir, I wiſh to deal fo 

wire and candidly, 

———poſitis pro nomine ſignis, 


that you ſhall have no reaſon to com- 
plain, that your adverſary aſſaults you in 
the dark. 

Give me leave, therefore, to inform 
you, that in youth we trod the ſame 
Academic Ground, partook of the ſame 
board, drank of the ſame cup, and walk- 
ed as friends together. As ſoon as we 


B - had 
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had attained our degrees, the Path you 
choſe to honour and preferment, was, to 
ſhine in the Univerſity, by means of 
theſe comprehenfive Abilities Nature had 
beſtowed upon you.—I plunged into the 
wide world, and flattered myſelf with as 
fair a proſpe& from my. connexions and 
addreſs. 

The Event has proved the aitade of 
your Judgment, and the vanity of mine; 


,—You, are advanced to wealth and dig- 


nity, — I, after a variety of unſucceſsful 


_ attgmpts, am at laſt ſettled in an ob- 
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{cure _ Vicarage, where my condition is 


only JO above the level of Indigence 


and Contempt. 


In this retreat I indulge the bent of 
my natural inclinations, which are ſome- 


what of a Philcſophic caſt; I amuſe my- 


ſelf with the reſearches of polite litera- 


ture, or I unfold the page of Hiſtory, and 


obſerve the manners, tempers, and follics 
of different nations. 

I am neither out of humour or diſ- 
guſted ,with the World, and one object 
of reflection in my calmeſt and ſereneſt 
hours, is, to turn my eyes upon the for- 
tunes of thoſe who were companions of 


my 


TS 4 
my Youth, to mark their errors and miſ- 
carriages; their progreſs ' and advance- 
ment. 

In the number of theſe, no one has 
engaged more of my attention and ad- 
miration than yourſelf; and if I have any 
{kill in the Philoſophy of the Human 
Heart, I think I can point out ſome of 
the operations of your's, which all your 
friends, and, 2 you yourſelf, are 
unacquainted with. 

From our earlieſt 3 — 1 ad- 
mired you for your candour, your cou- 
rage, your integrity, and the openneſs 
of your hand and heart.— I reverenced 
that Induſtry, d -unremitting Dili- 
gence, I could not imitate, and I efteem- 
ed the clearneſs and ſolidity of your Un- 
derſtanding, as a gift God had beſtowed 
upon very few of our ſpecies. 

I obſerved the ſuperior facility theſe 
qualities afforded you in your advance- 
ment, I was one of your few friends 
who ſaw your progreſs with triumph in- 
ſtead of Envy; and, at this moment, I 
reſpect and honour you as much as any 
man living, your political Creed only ex- 
cepted. 
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If, on this head, we differ, give mo 
1 to examine the ground on which 
you have built your principles, and ſee, 
whether they are formed on that large 
ſcale a Philoſopher ought to prefer, or 
whether they are not narrowed by the 
temper of the times, and contracted by 
that Spirit of Party, which, in a degree, 
actuates amm of this Coun- 
try. 

Your firſt ſtep in | Politics (like that of 
every young man) was Oppo/ition.—When 
Mr. Crofts was propoſed: by the D. of 
G. as Member for the Univerſity, You 
— reſpected by your equals, - looked up 
to even by your Seniors, —warm from the 
works of Locke, Sidney, Harrington, &c. 
and fullof youthful Ideas of Independance; 
found means, in the courſe of a very 
few hours, to compel a Man to become 
a Candidate, who was averſe to the Cha- 
racter of an Opponent, and conducted 
your defigns ſo ſkilfully as to make 
your Oppoſition reſpectable, your power, 
conſequence, and dere worthy of at- 
tention. 

The D. of G. had very ö placed 
155 B. of P. at the head of your Society; 
5 a Man, 


KS 

a Man, whoſe elegant Manners and know- 
ledge of Mankind, were likely to concili- 
ate the ſentiments of the Univerſity to a 
reign, not opened with the moſt auſpicious 
circumſtances. The Bp. ſaw, and the D, 
of G. ſaw that you were an adverſary worth 
regarding.—The former for the peace-of 

his Society—the latter for the peace of 
the Univerſity. 

Nor was it long before a favourable op- 
portunity offered, of ſhewing their diſpo- 
ſition towards you. The Chair of the 
Divinity Profeſſor became vacant. Many 
circumſtances concurred why the Uni- 
verſity. ſhould wiſh you to fill it, —your 
abilities, - your courage, your perſonal 
dignity and authority all conſpired.— 
Your age, and your want of the proper 
degree, were the only obſtacles.—This 
was the moment for the D. to act ;—he 
ſeized it eagerly ; — every remora was 
wiſely and generouſly removed, — every 
obſtacle ſurmounted, and you were hap- 
pily inveſted with the dignity and emolu- 
ments of that high and ſplendid office. 

This firſt ſtep ſoftened ſomewhat of the 
rigour of your conceptions in regard to the 
picked effects of Power, it brought you in- 

: to 


. 


* 


to a better temper, and a few months after 


his Grace found you acquieſcent in his 


free offer of a ſinecure, to be exchanged 
for a Prebendof Ely. All this was brought 
about in that liberal and unconditional 
form, that ſuited your lofty Spirit ; and 


all oppoſition to Dicky Crofts (as you uſed 


to call him) was forgotten. 
The deduction of theſe tranſactions is 


not deſigned to throw any imputation on 
your conduct, —but to inftance thoſe na- 


tural workings and gradations in the mind 
of men, who think themſelves honeſt, as 


you do, and who really are ſo.—Generous 


minds are to be won by generous means; 
—the Great are perfectly {killed in the art 


of giving theſe their full effect; they are 


what they feel themſelves, and apply to 
others ;—and they level them with as 
certain an aim at the generous and honeſt, 
as they do intereſt and S at the 
ſordid and avaricious. 

If the D. of G. had continued to Worm 


part of the adminiſtration in theſe flagitious 


times, whether from motives of private 


gratitude you would have continued to 
adhere to his ſyſtem, is a problem not 
neceſſary to ſolve;— I rather imagine from 


your 


— 


N 


your high notions of general independance 
you would not. — But luckily for you, 
your Patron after having deſerted his 
-—, in the hour of diſtreſs; deſerted 
his principles likewiſe. Conſequently ap- 
proached nearer a coincidence with your 
ideas, than a deſire of attracting your's 
into the vortex of his own. 

In this ſituation, Sir, happily for you, 
you may indulge all your fanciful excur- 
ſions into the regions of Political Theory, 
without incurring the leaſt danger of 
making a breach in the ties of private 
Gratitude.——But it is in this very 
Theory * my old Friend and I muſt differ 
for ever. For it is in this point you de- 
ceive yourſelf, and act under the ſame , 
fallacious principles that deceive almoſt 
all the reſt of mankind. You extract 
from reading and Philoſophy, the moſt 
exalted and generous notions of Liberty 
and Independance ; but apply your de- 
ductions to countenance the paltry and 
narrow intereſts of a particular party. 

I do not pretend to much ſkill in 
Mathematics—but Bp. Wilkins has in- 


* Vide Sermon preached before the Univerſity on 
the late F al 
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formed me, that in this moſt preclſs of 
Sciences, Theory and Practice, are too 
often incompatible. —-How weak then 
muſt the effect of Theory. be, when ap- 
plied to Politicks! the moſt undefined of 
ſciences, (if a Science) and the compo- 
nent parts of which, it is next to im- 3 
poſſible to calculate in their operation, 
and effect. | | 
You, Sir, who underſtand the writings 
of Locke, better than I do my horn-book, 
muſt know, that he was as unfortunate * 
in practical politics, as he was judicious, 
rational and philoſophical in his Theory. 
You, Sir, cannot be ignorant, that though 
Locke's principles are ſuppoſed in every 
government upon earth, they exiſt in none. 


* It is, by no means, the deſign of the author to 
enter the liſts with ſuch a reſpectable antagoniſt as 
Mr. Locke. He reveres his name, and his generous 
ſyſtem of Theoretic Liberty, as much as any man. 
—But. the application of Theory has ſucceeded: . 
much better in the hands of Stateſmen, than Phi- 
loſophers.— Mr. Locke's plan for the ſettlement of 

Carolina, was under the neceſſity of being reformed 
in every eſſential point, or the province had been a 
deſart at this day.—Plato, Nenophon, Harrington, 
Bp. Berkley, were never indulged with an opportu- 
nity of reducing their ſyſtems ihto practice - probably 
they would have had no better ſucceſs. 


The 
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The Original Compact, and a State of 
Nature, are like the poſtulates in Ma- 
thematics—which are always taken for 
granted; but which in reality, are either 
not worth proof, or incapable of it. No 
error can ariſe from this in Mathematics, 
but in Politics the caſe is far otherwiſe ;— 
becauſe the deductions from theſe poſtu- 
lates, will furniſh arguments for the ſub- 
verſion of every civil government exiſting. 

A State of Nature, however ſuppoſed, 
is a mere fiction of the brain; but if it 
ever exiſted—it is now no more; the 
Iſlanders of the Pacific Ocean, the Hot- 
tentots, Cherokees, or Illinois know it 
not: but if they approximate to it, — 
is it a flafe of peace as Dr. W. * calls it? 
— No, Sir, it is a ſtate of war, bloodſhed, 
and horror; and I aſſert this upon an au- 
thority you dare not deny for your Bible 
will tell you, before Abraham was, was 
War; —and though it is elegant in ſpecu- 
lation to deduce a ſtate of Society from 4 
ſtate of Nature, you know, as well as I, 
that the deduction is an hypotheſis, and 
not a fact.— But to what would you ap- 


i 
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ply this Hypotheſis? to other countries 
or your own? If you apply it to others, 
it concerns not us ;—if to your own, aſk 
yourſelf one queſtion before you overturn 
the State; — Whether, at this moment, 
with all its corruptions, the Conſtitution 
of England does not preſerve the equal 


rights of mankind, better than any polity 
you can point out ? 


The Americans, at this hens. plead 
the rights of natural liberty againſt their 
Parent State.—If they haye found them 
under their own conſtitution, Dr. W. 
may congratulate them ;—but if the little 
finger of their preſent Law is not heavier 
than the Loins of ours—let them judge 
who live under it ; and I will venture to 
prophecy, that it they eſtabliſh the In- 
dependance they are now aiming at,— 
they will either groan under a tyranny, 
or ere& a conſtitution that offends more 
againſt the Original Compact and a State 
of Nature, than our own. 

_ Speculative Politicians talk as lightly 
and fluently of reverting to firſt principles, 
as if 1t required no more trouble than ta 
1 rectify a piece of clock-work that was 
| out of order. Hiſtory, on the contrary, 
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informs us, that this cannot be effected 
but by civil war, and that the event, in 
general, is not reformation *, but TV- 
RANNY. 

I ſhould be loſt in the labyrinth of 
your late publication, if I were to ſtrike 
into every winding and turning that pre- 
ſents itſelf in my way ;—I wiſh only 
to ſeize the clue of your main argument, 


and follow it without deviation, lead 
where it will. 


The grand queſtion you propoſe, is, 
What are the limits of + Reſiſtance and Obe- 
dience? Aqueſtion not to be refolved with- 
out Blood !—and yet put with as much 
indifference, as you would propoſe a ma- 
thematical queſtion in the Schools.—But 
if propoſed, —why not anſwered ?—Or 
rather, why anſwered in a form of words 
that evaporates in air? — For after expa- 


*The event of the great civil war in England, 
ending in a Tyranny, made all parties ſhake hands, 
and re-eſtabliſh the old form of Government. The 
crown, however, 4% ſomething in the ſcramble— 
by the abolition of the Star- chamber Shbip- Money 
—the court of wards—the clerk of the markets 
but it g9t—the Excist.—Few inſtances of reforma- 
tion occur in Hiſtory beſides the Revolution, 

+ Page 10, 
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tiating through two pages again in the 
regions of Fancy, the reſult of your en- 
quiries ſeems to be this. 
Mie truſt and hope there are many, 
who with. a perfect veneration for the per- 
fon of the King, the dignity of his govern- 
ment, the legal rights and all the conſtitu- 
tional powers of the Crown, wiſh to ſee its 
overgrown influence reduced, by lawful and 
quiet means, to its ancient ive; and the 
ſeveral powers of the different branches of 
the Legiſlature reſtored to their ſalutary 


poize, and conſtitutional Equilibrium. 


1f, inſtead of giving us this high- 


. founding, long-winded ſentence, you had 


fairly ſaid, that Re/ftance was not yet 
lawful, or that it was ;—we ſhould have 


underſtood you.— For if Refiftance is be- 


come lawful, it was ſuitable to Dr. W.'s 
courage to declare it.—If it is not,—it 
became his candour—his reſpect to his 


audience, his piety to his country, to 


declare that likewiſe. 

- Your preſent anſwer, inſtead of de- 
termining the queſtion, leaves it behind, 
and flies to the popular word Influence, 
which you would 79% by legal and quiet 
means, 


* Page 11. 


I ſhall. 
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I ſhall examine theſe terms preſently, 
but as I mean to join iſſue with you 
on the whole of the queſtion, give me 
leave to ſettle the limits of Reſiſtance firft. 

State the ground of it then, as large 
as you pleaſe ;—ſay that the King is only 
the firſt ſervant of the People, that the 
Coronation Oath, and Oath of Allegiance 
are mutual and reciprocal.—That Ty- 
ranny, Violence, Oppreſſion, Perverfion 
or withholding of Juſtice, Claims of a 
diſpenfing power, Arbitrary Impoſts, &c. 
abfolve the ſubject from his Allegiance, 
and juſtify Refiſtance.—On theſe heads 
there can be no diſpute, they are articles 
of my political creed, as well as yours. 

But the King's profeſſor does not ac- 
cuſe his Maſter as contaminated with a 
fingle blemiſh from ſuch violent infrac- 
tions of his Oath; —in the room of 
theſe, he ſubſtitutes the Influence of the 
Crown; and then foreſees as much 
danger to the conſtitution from ſap and 
mine, as if it were attacked by ſterm and 
open Violence. The caſe is widely dif- 
ferent; —in the latter inſtance, the moſt 
ignorant are competent judges ;—in the 


former, 


FI 
former, every 3 evil may be 
ſuggeſted by Abſtract Reaſoners, Orators, 
and Philoſophers, without the exiſtence 
of a ſingle one in reality. | 

This may or may not be the 1500 at 
preſent ; ; I neither affirm it, or deny 
it. — But Dr. W. upon enquiry will 
find, that the Influence of the Crown 
is at leaſt as legal, as his legal means of 
reſiſting it. 

The framers of our Conſtitution very 
| widely and judiciouſly made the Sovereign 
the diſpenſer of favours, as well as the 
fountain of honour : a very plain proof 
that they were Stateſmen, and not Phi- 
loſophers. Philoſophers ſuppoſe more 
perfection in the nature of man, than it 
really poſſeſſes. — This is the error of 
Plato, Xenophon, Harrington, Locke, 
Bp. Berkley, Helvetius, Rouſſeau, and 
Dr. Watſon; and this is the reaſon, that 
if their ſyſtems were ſet in motion, they 
could not be kept in order for a ſingle 
month. But our conſtitution, which in 
its Idea, aims at perfection, and which (I 
from my ſoul believe) comes as near it, 
as any human ſyſtem ever can, never ſup- 
poſed that every member of the ſociety it 

formed, 


I | 
formed, was as perfect as the Conſtitution 


itſelf.—It ſuppoſed that the very nature 
of man implied error, 


Humanum eſt neſcire et errare. 


It allowed for the miſtakes of the head 
and the heart; it foreſaw a thouſand 
ſources of deception, and it provided a 
remedy for them all. 

Overweening oftentation of Liberty, 

Republican Principles, Pride, Envy, 
| Diſappointment, Revenge, are of the 
number; and againſt all theſe, if the 
Crown is intruſted with the diſpenſation 
of favours, it is a weapon of Defence, 
not of Attack. 3 Turf 
No, fays the learned Profeſſor, it was 
ſo formerly ; but it is now ſo overgrown, 
that it has changed its Nature, it is now 
an offenſive weapon, and a very dangerous 
one :—it may be ſo ;—ſtill it is a lawful 
one,—till taken away by Law, and Law 
only.—But ſuppoſe Law is too weak to 
reſume what it has given, —then we will 
take it by force, ſays the Profeſſor.—No, 
he did not go quite ſo far, but this muſt be 
the deduction from his reaſoning. 

Believe me, Sir, that great Piety is due 
to our Country, before we precipitate her 

into 
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— into. civil war. In juſt argument, no- 


thing but overt acts of Tyranny can 
juſtify meaſures of force and violence, 
and then only becauſe TYRANNY 1s 
WORSE. THAN CIVIL WAR, - 
But you, Sir, are too calm and ſober 
to call Influence a Tyranny. No:—but 
It threatens one.—What under the pre- 
ſent Sovereign? No; — in his hands it is 
a bleſſing * to his people.— He is an Au- 
guſtus—but his ſucceſſor may be a + Ti- 
berius, —his poſterity Nero's, Caligula's, 
Domitians. X 
Whether the Prince of W. will be a 
Tiberius, neither you or I can tell ;— 
I truſt, he will not. —I have ſome ſkill 
in Phyſiognomy , and I read gentle- 
neſs, frankneſs, and humanity | in the 
lines of his Countenance ;—whether his 
poſterity will be Nero's and Caligula's 
is likewiſe unrevealed ?—But the compli- 
ment is a pleaſant one.—Perhaps, you did 
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Page 12. + Ibid. 

1 Bp. Burnet obſerves, that the ſtatues of Tibe- 

rius he ſaw at Rome, reſembled the lines in the 

countenance of Charles II. The greateſt difference 

I know, is, that one was a merry Tyrant, the other, 

| the moſt reſerved and gloomy that ever lived, 


not 


* 
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not mean to draw the compariſon ;——-why 
then place it ſo cloſe, ſo very cloſe to 
the King's name?—Your Readers will in- 
terpret it, each according to his own prin- 
ciples; and your friends will triumph in 
it, as a bold ſtroke. I know your heart; 
you will ſpurn at the idea—and term 
it an illuſtration inſtead of a compa- 
riſon ;—be it ſo—ſtill it is odious, and 
ungenerous. 

But * unhappily, Sir, the K. W no 
more reaſon to be pleaſed with the Type 
of Auguſtus, than his poſterity with that 
of Nero. Auguſtus was a man of blood, 
—an uſurper on the Liberties of his 
Country; — his proſcriptions exceeded 
the horrors of Sylla's, (look, Sir, into 
Dion Caſſius); he put more free Citizens 
to Death, than have ſuffered on the 
ſcaffold in our own country, from the 
Conqueſt to the preſent hour ; -and if he 
ruled with moderation at laſt, it was 


*The complimentary ſtile is not more congenial 
to the independant ſpirit of Dr. W. than Wit, Ridi- 
cule and Pleaſantry to the Auſterity of Demoſthenes. 
"ErBe wivro! v avar Brad 7, YA, YEAGT 4 
Xie laber, 5 varag th rar d eyyilew GEA 
To eniyapls diva, rb: e lis aral. Longin. 
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not till the 0 of Cinna had 
convinced him, that the murder of his 
Subjects was no . to his m 
domination. 

But the whole uftration is as falſe, 


as it is 7nvidzous —Invidious, —becaule it 
tends- to create a belief that the preſent 
Influence of the Crown leads to a Ty- 
ranny like that at Rome. — Falſe, — 
becauſe the moſt deſpotic government in 
Europe could not ſupport a Domitian on 
his Throne, for three months. 5 
I atk pardon for this digreſſion, —it 
was not intentional,—it lay in my way, 
and I found it.—But I return now to 
conſider, how far the Influence of the 
Crown, in its preſent ſtate, can juſtify 
reſiſtance, (reſiſtance unto Blood I mean). 
And here one obvious reaſon occurs, that 
ought to check in ſome degree the 
fury even of the moſt violent, —which 
is, that the Evil complained of, 1s not 
ſo bad as the Remedy.—The Evils of 
Influence eyen in the Profeffor s Opinion, 
are the Evils of F uturity, Prophecy, and 
Speculation. —Civil War is certain and 
immediate Diſtreſs. But be theſe Evils 


great and flagrant as you pleaſe to ſup- 
5 pole; 


poſe ; ſtill the preſent Sovereign is no 
ways concerned in promoting them.— 
They have ſprung out of the unweildly 
power of the Empire, as the Profeſſor 
himſelf allows, and they are not yet ar- 
rived at that dangerous crifis of matu- 
rity, as to require dangerous, perhaps 
fatal remedies, to be applied to them. 
The truth is, that Influence is the 
vice of a Free State. Monarchy knows 
little of it; Deſpotiſm is totally unac- 
quainted with it; — Rome, under her 
Tyrants forgot the name; and I do ve- 
rily believe that there are no complaints 
againſt it, in Pruſſia, at this day. —In 
our Country, it has varied with the 
condition of the Times ; but its legiti- 
mate Birth was at the Revolution ;—it 
was as natural a conſequence of that 
event, as Storms and Whirlwinds are of 
an Atmoſphere ;—for where the reign 
of Power ends, that of Influence be- 
gins. | ER 

A Free Citizen exerciſes one privilege of 
Freedom, when he fells his voice, and 
makes Shipwreck of his Conſcience, for 
x thoſe who can be forced are never 
D 2 bought, 
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11 
bought x, hut let us ſuppoſe Influence, Vena- 
lity, and Corruption, tolead to a Tyranny, 
in dur Country, as they did in Greece, 
and Rome. The fact is certainly true 
but it will not be a Tyranny of the 
Crown ; —it will be by depoſing a 
George the Sixth, to put a Cromwell = 
his ſtead. | | 

Try the Bae iment whey; you mill; 
take the Influence out of the hands-of 
the Sovereign, and place it where, you 
pleaſe, it will be in worſe. —The, Col- 
legion. of twelve Millions of Taxes, 
an Army of an hundred and fifty thou- 
ſand men, —a navy of ninety thoufand,— 
are fine fields for Influence to act in ;— 
yet, hitherto, we are free, becauſe theſe 
are in the Sovereign's e you 
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* Dr. W. and Mr. Gibbon are very ſevere on the 
ſervility of the Roman Senate wider the Emperors— 
Analyſe their caſe—and the reproach ceaſes. . Every 
new Uſurper purchaſed the ſupport of the Army, by 
Donatives and Largeſſes. He governed the Army 
by [nfluence—the Army governed the Empire by Force. 
The Senate was juſt as fervile, as a Traveller is to 
a. Robber who holds a piſtol, to his breaſt, and 
deſerves as much cenſure for its ſervility,—l refer 
theſe Gentlemen to the life of Agricola—and leave 
them to judge where Virtue and Courage could find 
afield to act in, 

place 
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me the ſame charge in. the, diſpoſal of 
any other member of the Legillature, 
and ſay we ſhould be free for a ee 
hour? 
ſincerely believe, Sir, that you are as 
doubtful of the iſſue of a Civil War, in 
bringing about a Reformation, as I am; 
El believe you abhor it as much, —and 
I believe that, by legal and quiet means, 
you underſtand ſuch a reformation, as 
took place at the Revolution.—If this 
could be effected, and without a Revs- 
lution, I, and every Engliſhman, are are 
with you heart and hand. But do not 
deceive yourſelf, the Revolution is an 
Unique in the Volume of Hiſtory; many 
circumſtances conſpired that can never 
meet again; — the Memory of a recent 
Civil War, — the acknowledged Tyranny 
of the Sovereign, — the attack upon Re- 
ligion,— the Overthrow of Law, - and 
yet after all theſe, if James's cowardice 
had not been as much beyond calcula- 
tion, as his Folly, —it might not have 
been effected at all, —it certainly — 
not without blood; — but that was a 
cauſe worth bleeding i in, | 
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Can you deceive yourſelf with a vain 
| hope that this could be the caſe now? 
_ look round at the ſtate of parties, mark 
i their tempers, their characters, their prin- 
ciples, their actions; and, before you 
go a ſtep farther in forwarding their de- 
0 figns—in diſturbing the community—in 
1 Es inſulting your . . . with groundleſs 
by | jealouſies, and ungenerous ſuſpicions; aſk 
Whether ſubjects may not be ungrateful, 
as well as kings unjuſt; — Kings are not 
Painters, as the King of Beaſts ſaid to his 
fellow- traveller; if they were, the pic- 
ture would be Henry the IVth of France, 
the beſt Monarch that ever reigned, who 
1 had two and forty Conſpiracies formed 
3 againſt his life by his ſubjects, and who 

fell at laſt by the hands of an Aſſaſſin. 

Tou, perhaps, think, that you are no 

way aiding or abetting to the deſigns of 

others; — that your own intentions are 
1 fincere and ' honeſt ;—Hampden thought 
0 | the ſame, and yet his glorious death con- 
tributed to give weight to the ordinances 
of the Rump ;—eſtabliſhment to the 
Major-Generals of Cromwell. Do you 
think his Manes ſaw this, and flept in 
Peace? 


Turn 
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Turn your eyes for one moment from 
your Theories of perfection, and look 
into the annals of Mankind, you will ſee 
that honeſt men are employed by the 
Ambitious, to anſwer their purpoſes,— 
and laid aſide when it ſuits their conve- 
niency.— The canduct of Parties, in all 
ages and countries, is the fame, they 
differ only in their ends and azms.—You 
will find a Cæſar, a Cicero, a Craflus, 
an Antony, a Caflius, a Caſca, — in 
Athens, Florence, France, and Eng- 
land.—A Majority and an Oppoſition 
form the internal Hiſtory of every free 
State ;—and as the Majority ſtand on the 
defence, they aſſume a reverence for the 
forms of the Conſtitution, and an aver- 
Gon to all change in the Eftabliſhment,— 
The oppoſition are aſſailants they con- 
demn all preſent meaſures, they profeſs 
amendment and reform, they deal in ca- 
lumny, crimination, and reproach ; and 
in order to forward theſe, they muſt have 
in the number of their adherents, a claſs 
of men, whoſe buſineſs it is, to ſound the 
Alarm, | 

- ſpargere voces 

In vulgum ambiguas, 


to 
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to unfold matters by degrees, to try the 
ground before them ;—Men who are not 
admitted into the depth and extent of 
their deſigns, - men of as honeſt hearts 
as your own, who think they are ſpeak- 
ing truth while they are only ſerving a 
purpoſe; and who really mean liberty, 
while they are promoting a faction. If 
ſuch be your fituation, lay * your hand 
upon your heart, and feel whether it throbs 
with conſcious ſhame, or conſtious pride. 

In the whole tenour of your late diſ- 
courſe, you deceive yourſelf under an 
idea of holding an impartial courſe; you 
diſperſe your reprehenſions with an equal 
hand; you make general complaints of 
deviation from Chriſtian principles ;— 
you carry on this error by feint attacks 
upon the outworks of Corſica, Poland, 
France and Spain;—when in a moment 
- the Battery is unmaſked, and the whole 
18 power of your forces falls upon the Citadel 
= of Influence and Corruption. You deceive 
your adverſaries by theſe feints, and your- 
{elf too, I verily believe; but your friends 
underſtand the deſign perfectly; they 
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glory 
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glory in the management and vigour of the 
aſſault, and diſſeminate your publication 
with as much aſſiduity, as if it were a 
Congreſs Gazette. 

They, too, perfectly underſtand che 
power of this charm, Influence, upon 
the minds of the people, they have tried 
twenty others before without half the 
effect; — Scotch Juntos, — Freedom of 
Election, American Slavery. —Scalping 
knives and Tomahawks, — Rum Con- 
tracts, &c. &c. Theſe have all been the 
Cry of the day, till they have been ex- 
ploded, confuted, or worn out; but In- 
fluence was kept pour la bonne bouche. 

It is a lucky word; its undefined and 
comprehenſive ſignification give it the 
true ſtandard for the parole of a Party, 
and the underſtanding of the Multitude; 
Lit ſpreads through the Country, —it 
dazzles Majeſty, it confounds Miniſters, 
it overawes Parliament, —and under the 
management of ſo fanciful a Stateſ- 
man, — ſo exuberant an Orator as Mr. B. 
can receive no additional ſtrength from 
Eloquence like yours, no diminution 
from an attack ſo weak as mine. | 


E Still, 


. 
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Still, as an Engliſhman, I have a right 
to have an opinion of my own; and 
when I hear an Orator tell me, that the 
King is the Creature * of the People— 
that the narrower his Revenue, the great- 
er is his ſplendour ; and that 48,000 /. is 
ſufficient for the expences of the firſt 
Monarch in Europe, —I look back to the 
Long Parliament, who ſwore they would 
make Charles the moſt glorious prince in 
| Chriſtendom, but three months before 

- they cut off his head. 

Should this humble performance at- 
tract the attention of your Friends—they | 
will load me with the titles of Slave, 
Sycophant, Hireling, ſupporter of ve- 
nality and corruption ; but I avow it to 
their teeth, that Influence there muſt be 
as long-as there is Liberty, and that if 
they endeavour to wreſt it out of thoſe 
hands where the Conſtitution has placed 
it,—to touch it, is dangerous to transfer 
it ruinous to the Conſtitution, to their 
Country, and Themſelves. 


* I have no objection to the Theory or Principle 
no- nor to the word itſelf in it's juſt ſenſe, but 
to the idea jt excites in the mind of the multitude, 


But, 
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But, by a man of your Philoſophical 
Caſt, I may expect to be treated with 
more moderation—I may be aſked whe- 
ther, in my heart, I am a friend to the 
preſent open and avowed Corruption ?— 
not one jot, Sir, more than yourſelf—T 
hold 'the man that gives his voice for 
Hire as great a fool as knave. I cry, 
bleſſings on the man who can reſtore the 
People to their Virtue—and I wiſh the 

Whole body of Electors throughout Great 
Britain, to hold this one maxim in re- 
membrance at the enſuing Election, that 
IF THEY WILL NOT BE BOUGHT, THEY 
CANNOT. BE SOLD. 

I here take my leave of Influence, but 
have a ſhort account ſtill to ſettle with 
you. Shipwrecked “ Conſciences, Whiſ- 
perers, Flatterers, Sycophants about 
Princes, Poiſon inſtilled into Royal Ears, 
are topics too trite and ſtale even for a 
Sermon before the Univerſity. Too true, 
undoubtedly, are your repreſentations on 
this head; but they have been true from 


the e of the world, and will be 
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to the end of it.— Pharaoh, Nimrod, 
and Belſhazzar, laboured under the great- 
eſt obloquy on this ſcore—and all ſuc- 
ceeding Monarchs ſtand in the fame wick 
ed predicament. —I ſincerely wiſh Dr. 
W.-1ucceſs-in his endeavours to correct 
theſe enormities—T deteſt them equally 
with him, but complaints of this ſort 
mean nothing, prove nothing;—they ap- 
ply to Charlemagne and Cyrus, Muley 
Iſhmael and Lewis the 'XVIth.—How- 
ever, if they add weight to the lighter 
ſcale, throw in as many as you _—_ 
good Mr. Profeſſor. 
Of the ſame caſt are thoſe warm and 
unneceſſary effuſions 'of the' heart, in 
praiſe of Liberty; — It * 7 our Duty by 
ſocial Compact to be loyal; it is our right 
by nature to be free — There wants no 
Ghoſt in Denmark to tell us this,—we 
all allow it and acknowledge it ;—but 
when no one impeaches our Loyalty, no 
one infringes on our Liberty, — they are 
engraved on the tablet of our heart, not 
ſporting on the tip of our tongue. The 
bad can employ theſe, as well as the 
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good, — a Cromwell as readily as an 
Hampden—a Catiline as a Cicero; but 
from a rational Diſputant, like Dr. W. 
we expect Reaſon inſtead of Sentiment, 
Argument inſtead of Exclamation and 

Apoſtrophe. wy 
But Ireland I— Oh, my dear Sir, I am 
weary of following you. —You rejoice 
that, either by force or Petition, the Iriſh 
have obtained the equal rights of Com- 
merce ;—this is but joy at ſecond hand, 
for Lord Chatham rejoiced before you, 
that three millions of Americans had 
taken up arms ;—to judge from the pre- 
ſent proſpe& of affairs, you will. have 
freſh cauſe for joy every day ;—you may 
exult in the repeal of Poyning's Law ;— 
triumph at the erection of an Iriſh Re- 
public ;—laugh, ſing and dance at the 
Annihilation of Parliament, —the reign 
of Aſſociations, the extinction of Law, 
and the overthrow of the Conſtitution.— 
But when the Frenzy of your Joy, Ex- 
ultation, Triumph, and Laughter are 
over, aſk yourſelf one calm queſtion, 
Whether, upon theſe occaſions, the Cha- 
rater of Heraclitus is not more ſuitable 
to 


30 J 
to a Philoſopher, than that of ". 
critus f | 
* ſhould be guilty of a great omiſſion, 


if I dropt my pen, before I had paid my 
tribute of admiration to the happy con- 


cluſion of your Diſcourſe in a Prayer with 


an IF; — your / has great Virtue, as 
Shakeſpeare obſerved two hundred years 
ago; — but to the beſt of my remem- 
brance, Sir W. Wyndham of Seditious 
Memory, was the firſt introducer of this 
Figure into the Rhetoric of Oppoſition. 
It has turned out under the direction 
of ſkilful hands, as uſeful in the conduct 
of Debate, as in the management of a 


duel; and a Demagogue by holding up 


his IF, for an Agis, may talk treaſon in 


ſafety the whole day long. But I believe 
it was never introduced into the ſervice of 


Divinity, before Dr. W. preſided at the 


Head of that Science. 


The ſublimity of Stile he adopts upon 


this occaſion, is ſo peculiarly his own, 


that it is a ſpecies of Impiety to add ought 


to ſuch a Compoſition, or diminiſh from 


it. Still like a dauber that has the pre- 


ſumption to paint upon a picture of 


Raphael's 


1 

Raphael's, I cannot help thinking it wants 
a few touches from a pencil like mine, 
and that I could fill up the Outline of 
the maſter with warmer tints and more 
varied ſhades—for Inſtance, 
Lord God Omnipotent “ Ruler of 

« Nations, hear us! perſuaded that thou 
« ART, in utter ſelf Annihilation, we 
« adore thy inſcrutable Nature, —perſua- 
ce ded that thou art the moral Governor, 
cc as well as the Creator of the Univerſe, 
« in ſtedfaſt Faith we addreſs our prayer. 
« —Thy wiſdom, O Lord, is not limited 
* by Time, it pervades Eternity! Thy 
« Goodneſs is not circumſcribed by place, 
it comprehends the Univerſe ;—IF for 
the advancement of thy Glory, &c.—TIF 
* in thy judgment we are engaged with 
* our Brethren in an unrighteous cauſe, 
* in thy mercy pour down upon us thy 
* choiceſt curſes, in Storm, Tempeſt, Fire 
«© and Brimitone.—Deſolate our lands. 
* lay waſte our cities, - grant that Brother 
% may riſe up againſt Brother, Father 
* againſt Son;—that their hands may be 
* red in the blood of their Friends—and 
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te that their bones may be eaten like Jeze- 
« bel's, by Dogs in the highways. —May 
te their Wives be torn from their boſoms, 
« Hand the heads of their Children daſh- 
ed againſt the ſtones ; and IF to the 
« counſels of the Divine Wiſdom it 
rc ſeemeth meet, may the ſouls and bodies 
of this whole People be caſt together 
< into that tremendous gulph, where the 
ec worm dieth not, and where the fire is 
* not quenched. Which God of his in- 
e finite mercy grant ”— &c. &c. 
This, Sir,—would be a true picture 
of the Sublime, never ſurpaſſed but by 
the Torva Mimalloneis of Nero himſelf— 
and if we were ſo happy as to have one 
of thoſe Nero's on the Throne at this 
day, whom you promiſe us in a genera- 
tion or two; he would be at a loſs 
whether he ſhould reward you, for the 
boldneſs of the original Sketch, or me, 
for the happy execution of the maſterly 
defign. 


— — — — — — 


Before 1 conclude, give me leave in 
ſober truth to aſſure you, that however 
freely I have dealt with your publica- 
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tion and polities I profeſs at this mo- 
ment the ſame regard for your perſonal 
Character as ever.— It has been my en- 
deavour to ſnew, that by the manner of 
your deductions, the beſt principles of 
Government may be tortured not only 
to overturn the preſent ſyſtem in our 
own country, but every Government on 
Earth ;—I ſubſcribe to your principles 
moſt ſincerely, but in the application of 
theſe the fallacy of all political reaſoning 
lies.—My aim is, if this performance 
ſhould find readers,—to bring rational 
people back to the admiration of that 
Conſtitution, which, with all its errors 
and corruptions, is ſtill the nobleſt in the 
world, —to warn them againſt the ſe- 
duction of overheated zealots in the cauſe 
of Liberty, — to ſhew them that charges 
of Bribery *, Corruption, and Venality 
have been the Cant of Oppoſition in all 
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Countries and all ages;—to teach them, 
that when that Oppoſition has obtained 


its own ends, the people will be for- 
gotten as much as they have been by all 
former Oppoſitions. And to ſet forth 
the danger every Free People runs in 
ſubverting fundamentals on account of 


Evils, which though viſible, are not de- 


ſtructive; though livid on the ſurface, 
not yet cankerous at the heart. 


You, Sir, hold a different courſe ; and 
as mankind have ever delighted in calum- 
niating their ſuperiors, as the ſenſe of Evil 


is much ſtronger than the perception of 


Good,—your argument muſt be popular, 
while mine will be ſcorned, flouted, and 
derided ;—ſtill I had rather be Abdiel, 
than Belial, Moloch, or Satan. 

But I truſt that you, who are a Phi- 
loſopher as well as a Politician, will not 
think the worſe of me for differing from 


you in ſentiments ;—mine, I aſſure you, 


are as ſincere as your own, and as un- 
biaſſed by any private intereſt.—Let 
God and the Event judge between 


us for our Country. I ſtill honour 


and reſpect you, — I know your heart; — 
I know at the very moment you are 


5 Propa- 
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propagating Diſaffection, your ſoul is 
Loyal, —that while you are promoting a 
Faction, you think you are pleading for 
Liberty, —and while you preach Refor- 
mation, you mean Peace. —I tell you 
again from Hiſtory and Experience, each 
of theſe is reſpectively incompatible ;— 
and if in deſpite of this, you will ſtill go 
on in the high priori Road of Theory and 
Speculation, perverting your Principles by 
the deductions from them; you, like 
every other honeſt man, will find your- 


ſelf at laſt, the Dupe of Party, and the 
Tool of Knaves. 


And now, Sir, with the moſt perfect 
charity for the miſtakes of your head, 
and the trueſt eſteem for the Virtues of 
your Heart, believe me ever 


Your friend and admirer, 


&c. &c. 
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TO THE 
P E 8 E. 
INFLUENCE 
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INCE the publication of the fore- 
going ſheets, the queſtion concerning 
the Influence of the Crown, has been agi- 
tated at large in Parliament ; and if the 
friends of the Conſtitution had availed 
themſelves of thoſe arguments that appear 
obvious to every Byſtander, it would be 
impertinent in a man who is withdrawn 
from the world,—and profeſſes no ſource 
of information but what may be deduced 
from 


1 
from Hiſtory and reflection, to offer his 


ſentiments upon the ſubject. 
But the government of all popular aſ- 
ſemblies depending more upon fineſſe, than 
reaſon; it may perhaps be eaſier to come 
at truth, by cool diſquiſition, than ora- 
torical debate; and it may be the advan- 
tage of a Spectator, to ſee more of the 
game than thoſe engaged in it. 
| Mr. D.'s famous motion, that the In- 
fluence of the Crown. bad increaſed, WAS 
incregſing, and ought to be diminiſhed; is 
like every one of Dr. W.'s arguments, 
perfectly true in it's principles, but very 
fallacious in it's conſequences It ovght 
to have been oppoſed primarily on the 
ground of its being an ab/tra# propaſi- 
Zion: for there Mr. D.“ felt his weakneſs, 
and almoſt acknowledged i it: nor is there 
any reſolution the houſe ought more rea- 
dily to come 10, —=than never to debate 
an abſtract propoſition; becauſe nothing 
. 1s ip eaſy as to point out an evil, nothing 


The bet 2 not pretend to any information, 
bat ſuch as is open to every body: — And both parties 
in the houfe having borne teſtimony to Mr. Woodfall's 
veracity and impartiality, he. doubts not but, for the 
outline of a debate and the leading facts, he may rely 
on this authority. 

ſo 
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ſo difficult as to find a remedy: but to 
declare to the people that an Evil exiſts, 
and to diſappoint them in the redreſs of 
it, is a miſchief of [ſuch conſequence, 
that it tends very faſt to diſſolve all bonds 
between the ſubje& and the Governor. 

It ſeems now to be generally under- 
ſtood, that the clamour againſt-Influence, 
is only the Cry of the Day; but with 
Mr. D. Mr. B. and all the ' honeſt men 
of the party, it is doubtleſs a firm and 
ſettled principle; let us therefore examine 
both the fallacy concealed under the pro- 
poſition, and the vanity of the remedies 
they would apply. 

The Conſtitution has veſted in the 
Crown the whole diſpoſition of the Re- 
venues *, and the patronage of all offices 
civil and military ;—a part of the prero- 
gative ſo ſalutary, ſo unalienable, that it 
has never been controverted, unleſs when 
the Conſtitution itſelf was annihilated. 
Now, to ſay that the Influence derived 
from this prerogative, is greater at pre- 
*The revenues it is true, all (except the Civil 
liſt) are applied to particular purpoſes; but every 
hand through which they paſs, either in the Collec- 
tion or Expenditure, is appointed by the Sovereign. 


ſent 
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ſent, than it was at the Revolution ; is 
only to ſay, that the revenues are greater, 
the army, the navy, the civil eſtabliſh- 
ment greater, — and that theſe are greater, 
is only a conſequence of the increaſe of 
the Empire ſince that period. 

That this power is increaſing, is like- 
wiſe true; becauſe the army, navy, and 

taxes increaſe every day ;—and not one 
farthing is raiſed on the ſubject, not a 
ſloop fitted out, nor an independent com- 
pany formed, but what adds to it.— That 
this power ought to be diminiſhed, may 
poſſibly be true. But the means of do- 
ing this, are ſo difficult in the execution, 
ſo doubtful in the iſſue; that unleſs they 
can be brought to bear without injuring 
the Conſtitution, the Remedy is worſe 
than the Diſeaſe. 

The Remedy Mr. B. has propoſed, is 
to introduce Oeconomy into the Civil liſt. 
A.remedy very fair to the eye, and very 
uſeful in fact, — but as ſhort of the grand 
object as the maddeſt of the ideas conceiv- 
ed by the Aſſociators. This propoſal he 
meant to act two different ways by di- 
miniſhing the number of places, — to di- 
miniſh the number of placemen in par- 

| liament, 
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liament ;—and by exonerating the Crown 
of unneceſſary expences, to preclude the 
diſgrace of the Sovereign, in becoming 
a ſupplicant to his people for the diſ- 
charge of his debts. | 
Let 'us ſuppoſe then, that Mr. B.'s 

Bill had ſucceeded in it's full extent, and 
that he had actually procured a ſaving of 
one hundred and fifty thouſand pounds. 
Muſt not every- one ſee, that for every 
placeman the Crown loſt in Parliament, it 
would gain a thouſand pounds to beſtow 
in penſfions?—and does not Mr. B. ac- 
knowledge that an avowed placeman “, is 
a leſs dangerous perſon than a private 
penſioner ? | 


There is no notion more ſucceſsfully or more 
abſurdly propagated, than that every placeman—is 
an hireling. That there are men attached to the mi- 
niſter by ſordid motives only, is as true as that there 
are others attached to the leaders of oppoſition by 
motives of intereſt, revenge or ambition. But there 
exiſts ſtill a body of men between both extremes, 
who preſume to think for themſelves. And it is 
owing to theſe that the majorities on the great 
queſtions lately agitated, have been ſo various. Mr. 
B.'s own ſentiments are ſuppoſed to be that the 
man who executes a public truſt faithfully, is the 
moſt uſeful member of the Community. 
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No- but he would have applied this 
ſaving to the publick neceſſities; and not 
have left it in the hands of the Sovereign 
as an inſtrument of Corruption. What, 

Sir, —give the K— 900, ooo l. a year to- 
day, and take it away to-morrow:!—This 
was the ſentiment of the houſe.* Mr. B. 
"aw it was, he ſaw that not one man of 

honour would treat his Sovereign with this 
indignity: he was abaſhed, confounded, 
and deſpaired; but this is foreign to the 
argument: for if this had really been ef- 
fected, and the civil liſt reduced within 
the narroweſt limits Mr. B. 's. parſimony 
could deviſe, ſtill it muſt be evident to 
the meaneſt capacity, that as long as the 

Collection and Diſpoſal of the Taxes,— 
the appointment of all Officers Civil, 

Naval and Military, was left to the Sove- 
reign (and that they muſt be left is evi- 

dent, or the Conſtitution is at an end), 
this reform of Mr. B.'s could act no 


* 'The ideas ſuggeſted on the debate of the Comp- 
troler's clauſe evidently ſhewed Mr. B. that when he 
came to touch the perſona! concerns of the Sove- 
reizn,—no man of honour or ſentiment, unleſs blind- 
ed by party zeal, would join in ſupporting him, —He 
Wen immediately, and declared his bill was loſt. 

other- 
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otherwiſe, than in, the; propartigo of one 
hundred and; fifty, thouſand pounds, to 
_ three and twenty millions zuthat is, as, one, 
ta one hundred and ſftynong. . . 
For ſuch an ineffectual, hort: üghted 
reform as this; as ãt any ohject for the 
nation at large, to break their faith with 
their Sovereign, to reſume what they had 
given, to ſttip him of the eæteriors of 
Royalty, and, in fact, to puniſn him for 
4 Crime he has not committed, for an 
evillariſing out of the nature of the Go- 
vernment itſelf, not from sien or 
contriuance of his ns? ir 2 
' Another plan of: Reformation has! been 
ey by a ſet of men, who; pretend 
to have aſſociated for the redreſs of: griev- 
ances. If they are fincere tin their pro- 
fefſjons, othey will open their eyes to con- 
viction ; if tley mean only confuſion. 
the mani that can open the! eyes of the 
people, I oo e diſcharged a duty to N 
_— id d oritzfliget off! 
They 4 not 5 00 what they hould 
prbpoſe at firſt. Something was neceſſary 3 
they talked of aboliſhing every Borbugh 
in the Kingdom, and haying only County 
* This was found too mad even 
G 2 for 
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for the madneſs of the people; and they 
ſeem at laſt to have acquieſced in a gentle 
meaſure of adding one hundred more 
County Members to the Houſe; hte 
demand of Annual Parliaments. | - 
Of theſe reformations Mr. B. and 
the very Leaders who' ſet the Aſſociations 
on foot, have as contemptible an opi- 
nion, as the Miniſter himſelf: and whe- 
ther Reformation would or would not be 
the conſequence of theſe meaſures, they 
are at leaſt an Alteration-of the Conſtitu- 
tion; and as ſuch alone may be reſiſted 
on the cleareſt and juſteſt grounds. 
It has been held ridiculous to call theſe 
Aiociations illegal; but a body of men 
aſſociated to forward an illegal act, are 
doubtleſs, in the Eye of the Law, an 
illegal body: and this act is ſo illegal, 
that even the ſanction of the three men» 
bers ar _ EL Bas ei As it 
legal: 2 77 
The legiſlative body of this PIR 
is intruſte@ with no power to alter the 
Conftitution ; it is a power never dele- 
gated by the people ever aſſumed by 
| the legiſlature ſeparately, or collectively; 
A never actually, or virtually ſuppoſed to 
"19 5 exiſt ; 
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exiſt : for if they were judges of altera- 
tions in thc Conſtitution, they might one 
day or other, take it into their heads to 

find out that an abſolute Monarchy was, a 
perfect Reformation: and yet, if they 
voted this, no Engliſhman would allow 
that Monarchy to be legal. 1 
The reverſe of this propoſition is as 
true as the propoſition itſelf ; for the 
Legiſlative body have no more right to . 
exclude the borough members —to add 
county members to the Houſe; or to vote 
a Republican form of Government, thay 
a Monarchy ; and if they did, upon every 
principle Mr.Locke lays down, the people 
would be juſtified i in taking up arms, bt 
What, Reformation might be expected 
from annual parliaments is uncertain : 

perhaps no ſerious man wiſhes for them 
ed. it muſt be . that if - a man 
bought. his borough once a year, he 
could ſell it once a year likewiſe ; 3. and 
that he would not do this, the people | 
would have no better ſecurity than they 
have at preſent: for if they ſell them- 
ſelves to their repreſentatives, they are not 
to wonder that their repreſentative makes 
the 
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balanee. the Borough rde. 
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the beſt "intereſt of his r money in his bar- 


Zain! with the Minister. / 403 NC 21107 
But it was ſaid in the Letter to Dr. W. 
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that if the People would not be bought, 


* * 


they could not be ſold. The Aſſociators, 
in "ſeeming conformity to this Idea, with 
85 add an Thune County Members to 
t e Houſe: Judging. ATOP Jaftly) 

at, as Countys members ſeldom buy their 
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ab, they ſeldom fell their voice ; and 
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concludin g (very erroneouſly from hence, 
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that with this addition they could 15 


Jer 


gd 


5 Knop, they not, that the greater quan- 

; of any commodity * that comes to 
mat, BY Tower 1 is it's value Þ* and 
1 ought tl th not to reſt affured* that this 
glut of. ths would lower the price of 

ate 7 —But for 4 I moment, ſupp ole 
* contrary ';—ſuppsſe them all honeſt, 
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intelligent, and uncorrupt ; that no mi- 
niſter could prevail upon them b by Place, 
penſion, : fraud, or artifice; From't at mo- 
ment, if it eher arrives they are the go- 
vern ing power of this Winde aud that 
Government i is an Ariſtocracy. - 

The Aſſociators (if they act midi prin- 


ciple) are in this inſtance as blind as all 
other 
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other petty Reformers are: they ſee an 
imaginary evil before their eyes, and they 
fly to the firſt wild Remedy that preſents 
itſelf; and in order to apply this, they 
hazard all the eſſentials of the Conſtitu- 
tion, and wiſh to deſtroy that fine Equi- 
poiſe of power, that the wiſdom and 
blood of our Anceſtors was exhauſted in 
eſtabliſhing : they ſee a Miniſter whom 
they cannot ſhake by the preſent powers 
they have in the Conſtitution ; and there- 
fore they would ſacrifice the Conſtitution 
to his Ruin. 

Such are the delufions now held ont to 
the People ; whether they are yet mad 
enough to be led away with them, per- 
haps a very few months may determine : 
but if theſe few pages ſhould in any de- 
gree contribute to remove the miſt from 
before their eyes, the Author's end is an- 
ſwered ;—if not, —he has left his proteſt 
upon Record, that as an individual he 
contributed not to the overthrow of the 
Conſtitution. | | 
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